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students. The meeting took place in the even- 
ing when the young men were collected for 
supper and devotion ; they received the word 
which was preached to them in Gospel love, and 
manifested towards our Friends no small degree 
of tenderness and affection. John Yeardley 


8: 

me We had reason to believe there are among 
them many precious young men who are pre 
paring for usefulness. The grounds on which 
this place is conducted are different from most 
of the kind. None are sent out but those who 
can really say they feel it to be their religious 
duty to go to a certain people or country. A 
eweet young man, who was extremely attentive 
to us, Charles Haensel, is since gone to Sierra 
Leone to teach the poor negroes, from a con- 
viction of duty.’ 

“One day during their sojourn, C. Haensel 
took them to a meeting fur worship, held in the 
house of C. F. Spittler. 

“J. Y. says, ‘we sat until they had performed 
part of their worship, and then the leader sig- 
nified to the company that a few Friends from 
England were present, and told us that if we 
had anything to offer we had full liberty to do 
so. Silence ensuing, dear M.S. found herself 
constrained to address them in a way suited to 
the occasion ; I was also enabled to express what 
came before me. They afterwards expressed 
their thankfulness for the opportunity.’” 

“ Although they were anxious to reach Geneva 
as quickly as possible, the attraction of Gospel 
love towards Zurich was so strong that they 
could not continue their journey until they had 
visited that city. They arrived there on the 
second of the Twelfth Month. The state of their 
own feelings and the refreshing Christian inter- 
course which awaited them are thus described 
in the diary : 

“First-day, we sat down to hold our little 
meeting. It was to me a low time, but I still 
thought the hand of Divine help was near to 
comfort us, and before the close dear M. S. was 
drawn into supplication in a way which ex- 
pressed the feelings of all our hearts. After this 
season of spiritual refreshment, we called on 
Professor Gessner, who, with his wife and family, 
was truly glad to see us. Being near dinner- 
time, we could not stay long ; but their daughter 
offered to accompany us to her aunt’s this after- 
noon, and accordingly came to our inn, and 
went with us to “ Miss” Lavater, who, with 
Gessner’s wife, is a daughter of the pious author 
Lavater. She received us with open arms, but 
spoke only German, or at least but very little 

rench, so that M. S. conversed with her in 
German. She spoke of Stephen Grellet with 
much interest and affection ; he lives in the re- 
membrance of all in this country who have seen 
and known him, as well as William Allen. 
How pleasant it is to find that such devoted 
instruments have left such a good savor behind 
them! Wherever we follow dear Stephen, his 
presence has made a sufficient introduction to 
us; but I regret exceedingly my own incapa- 
bility of being sufficiently useful in these precious 
opportunities which we meet with; but, as we 
often say in our little company, This is like a 
voyage of discovery ; and our humble endeavors, 
however weak, may have a tendency to open 
the way for others who may be made more ex- 
tensively useful, should such ever be led to visit 
the solitary parts where we have been. 

“* We were invited to drink tea this afternoon 
by our friend Gessner, and on a nearer acquain- 
tance found this a precious family ; his wife is a 
Weet-spirited person, and their daughters pious 
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young women. One of them, in particular, I 
thought not only bore the mark of having been 
with her Saviour, but a desire was also ex- 
pressed in her countenance to abide with Him: 
may He who has visited her mind draw her 
more and more by the cords of his love and 
preserve her from the evil which is in the 
world! When tea was ended, we dropped into 
silence, and Pastor Gessner offered up a prayer 
from the sincerity of his heart, and it was evi- 
dently attended by the spirit of Divine Grace 
and life. Afterwards dear M. S. and I expressed 
what was ov our minds; | interpreted for her 
as well as I could, and I hope they understood 
it. We were all much tendered in sympathy to- 
gether, and I think the visit to this family will 
not soon be forgotten. We took leave of them 
in the most affectionate manner, they expressing 
sincere desires for our preservation.’ ” 
To be continued. 





Inactive Service. 


To bring the kingdom of God into this world 
requires labor and sacrifice. There are strong- 
holds of evil to be thrown down; hoary and 
powerful systems of superstition, injustice, and 
cruelty, are to be removed. Nearly all the 
terms which prescribe the duties of the children 
of the kingdom are terms of endeavor, earnest 
striving, persistent and self-denying labor, and 
courageous suffering. We read exhortations to 
fight the good fight, to run the Christian race, 
to strive to enter the strait gate, to go into all 
the world, to teach and preach and make dis- 
ciples of all nations. There seems to be little 
room for those who “only stand and wait.” 
They are in danger of seemitig to be more in 
the way than of really serving the cause. Yet 
their command is not to move, to go forward, 
but to sit still, be patient, and wait. 

That such a command does come to some, 
and perhaps at some time to all, is an impor- 
tant truth. We need to be helped to sit still 
and calmly wait. Often nothing is more diffi- 
cult to do than this. There is a natural stimu- 
lus in movement. It changes our surroundings, 
brings before us new scenes and characters, and 
sometimes flatters us with the idea that we are 
accomplishing something. But to sit still, or 
to stand and wait, requires often severe self- 
repression, the faithful expectation that some- 
thing will be done without us, and consequently 
the humbling confession that we are not indis- 
pensable to every desirable achievement in which 
we are interested. Thus to stand and wait when 
great interests are at stake and strong feelings 
are excited, is one of the hardest things for rest- 
less and impatient human nature to do. Yet it 
is often the best thing to do, and sometimes in- 
deed, the only thing todo. Then it is that we 
require faith, courage, and patience. 

Those were anxious moments for Miriam and 
her mother when the baby Moses lay in his 
little rush basket among the reeds of the Nile, 
swaying up and down on the tide. The mother 
had hid her child as long as it was possible, and 
now, after committing him to the water and the 
Unseen, she could do nothing more than wait. 
The sister could watch, but could serve only by 
standing and waiting. Yet this’ was effective 
service. It secured for the child a mother, and 
for the sister a brother, and for Moses a royal 
home and the training he needed for his life 
mission. 

It was in the days of Hezekiah, when “the 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,” 
that the prophet Isaiah was charged to calm the 
endangered excited people of Israel, who were 
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preparing to flee down to Egypt for safety and 
help, by commanding them “to sit still.” For 
thus said the prophet: “In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved ; in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.” It was much easier to 
fly. It would have been easier to fight an in- 
numerable foe. But to sit still and wait for the 
Divine deliverance required the highest courage, 
and was the supreme test of faith. It was also, 
as history shows, their salvation. 

Peter was ready to draw the sword for his 
Master, but when he was asked to watch with 
him during the agony, when his service in quiet 
sympathy and close companionship might have 
been a powerful service to the Divine sufferer, 
he went to sleep. 

One cannot always see the use of this inactive 
service. Hence it often seems to be no service. 
The active suldiers who went out with David to 
the battle and the conquest could not understand 
the justice of the captain’s division of the spoil 
according to which the two hundred who stayed 
“by the stuff” should share equally with the 
four hundred who went out in the peril of fight 
and brought back the booty. Yet the far-sighted 
king ordained it for an ordinance forever in Israel, 
that they who stood guard over the stuff should 
share equally with those who added to its sum. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

Our Lord recognizes this principle in the 
case of the laborers who stood idle in the market- 
place waiting for some one to hire them. When 
they were hired, responding to the first call that 
came, they fared as well as those who bore the 
burden and heat of the whole day, for they also 
received every man a penny. They who came 
first murmured at the “ good man of the house,” 
because the last were made equal to the first. 
But the last were serving, while they were stand- 
ing and waiting. This was all the late arrivals 
could do, and this they did in faith and without 
impatience. 

Quietness and rest is often the best kind of 
service. It is not only a needed discipline of 
faith, but it may be the best preparation for 
active service to follow. The time during which 
the disciples tarried in the upper room, and 
waited for the pentecostal baptism, was not lost 
time. Doubtless many souls, in the interval, 
passed into eternity uninstructed while they 
were waiting. But still they served while they 
waited. Many an ardent youth, who feels the 
call upon him to preach the Gospel, finds it hard 
to wait with wiser men to learn more of the way, 
and become more matured in Christian life and 
experience, and thus better suited for his work. 
Yet he is also serving while he stands and 
waits. 

Many of the Lord’s sick and aged and other- 
wise disabled ones, who cannot go “ to the field 
and the fray,” remember that the Master has a 
mission for them, and show from their chambers 
and couches how cheerfully and bravely God’s 
saints can suffer in quiet, and be content in their 
suffering. None can better witness for the suf- 
ficiency of Divine grace to cheer and console than 
those who are thrown wholly upon its fulness 
and freeness for all of life’s comfort and hope. 
The active have the stimulation of out-door life, 
the exhilaration of endeavor, the cheer of com- 
panionship, and the applause of success, to make 
their work delightful and sweet. But what has 
the invalid, the bedridden, the passive sufferer, 
to cheer and comfort, if not the grace of God? 
And so the testimony of the patient and cheer- 
ful servant who endures the will of God may be 
more effective for the Divine glory and the com- 
ing of the kingdom than that of the most ag- 
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gressive and diligent worker. John, on the 
island of Patmos, writes of himself: “I John, 
who also am your brother, and companion in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ.” He was in banishment, doing 
nothing but waiting in suffering and patience, 
—the patience of Jesus Christ. 

Those who can do no more than suffer pas- 
sively the Lord’s will, who can only stand and 
wait, are doing the bravest, truest service for 
their Master, and they have the Revelator and 
an innumerable company of like sufferers as their 
companions in tribulation and in honor and 


glory.—S. S. Times. 


Gum-CHEwinc.—Why must some people be 
chewing something? If they would chew their 
victuals it would be a good thing to do; but 
they often swallow their food whole, and then 
chew gum! An exchange says: 

“The death of a seven-year-old child in Eng- 
land from chewing gum has called attention to 
the fact that more or less danger always lurks 
in the use of such articles. While the gum itself 
may not be sufficiently poisonous to cause death 
or illness, there are a number of cases on record 
where children have swallowed the gum, the 
result being the clogging of the passage leading 
from the stomach, followed by inflammation and 
death. Asa general rule gum of all sorts is a 
most excellent thing to let alone. Of course, 
this is a warning that is bound to pass unheeded, 
as gum has its devotees, and they will, under no 
circumstances, give up what is to them a very 
great enjoyment. It is, however, of the utmost 
importance that the hygienic effect of gum be 
carefully studied. There are persons who seem 
to have a chronic sore mouth from this practice, 
and to such people the habit is little more or 


less than suicidal.” — The Safeguard. 


The working power of men as a whole has 
probably increased, more men are doing more 
work to-day than in any preceding period, but 
the limits of human endurance have not been 
pushed back, and, in the nature of things, can- 
not be pushed back. The average working 
power has been raised, but the possible working 
power remains unchanged. As a result, many 
men are doing not too much, but too many dif- 
ferent things. They are looking in too many 
directions, responding to too many appeals, try- 
ing their hands at too many kinds of work. The 
lives of such men, instead of running deep, are 
running with a broad, noisy, rapid current. 
They are restless, nervous, excited. The strain 
of too many interests is making itself felt in the 
temper of the country at large, which shows its 
lack of repose in the tendency to excitement 
whenever a serious situation is suddenly pre- 
sented. Any pronouncement on international 
relations throws the country into a kind of ner- 
vous agitation, although calmness and sound 
judgment are the qualities which the situation 
demands. We cannot hope to regain repose of 
spirit by going back to earlier social conditions ; 
we must find it in present conditions. Work 
itself does not excite men, it rather calms them 
It is the constant shifting from object to object 
and the consciousness that we are unequal to 
the strain of doing so much in so many different 
fields, which begets restlessness and excitement. 
— The Churchman. 


In a world of dangers and difficulties, like a 
desolate thorny wilderness, how precious, how 
comfortable, how safe, are the leadings of Christ, 
the good Shepherd, who said, “ I know my sheep, 
and am known of mine.”—J. Woolman. 
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NOT FORSAKEN. 


I thought I was forsaken, 
But Jesus heard my call, 
And led me to the Father, 
Who loves and cares for all. 
Oh, if we all would trust Him, 
And lay our burdens there, 
And ask his help and guidance, 
He’d lighten every care ; 


Our hearts would be less weary, 
More hopeful would we be, 
And look upon life’s bright side 

Instead of misery. 
We'll never be forsaken 
When trusting God for all, 
For He is always listening 
To hear his children’s call. 


Then surely we can trust Him, 
And turn our hearts that way, 
For God will ne’er forsake us, 
But with us dwell each day. 
Thus we will call upon Him, 
And his protection ask, 
And all his loving service 
Will never be a task. 
Martha Shepard Lippincott. 
Moorestowy, N. J. 


“For THE FRIEND.” 


Madame Guyon. 
(Continued from page 305.} 

In 1670, as she was one day going on foot to 
attend service at the church of Notre Dame, 
she met on the bridge across the Seine a man 
so poor in his attire that she took him fora 
mendicant and offered him alms. “This man, 
she says, “spoke to me in a wonderful manner, 
of God and Divine things. His remarks on the 
Holy Trinity were more instructive and sub- 
lime than I had heard on any other occasion 
or from any other person. But his conversa- 
tion was chiefly personal. I know not how it 
‘was, but he seemed in some way to have ac- 
quired a remarkable knowledge of my charac- 
ter. He professed to regard me as a Christian, 
and spoke especially of my love to God and 
my numerous charities to the poor. And, while 
he recognized all that was good in me, he felt 
it his duty to speak to me plainly of my faults. 
He told me that I was too fond of my personal 
attractions, and enumerated, one after another, 
the various faults and imperfections which char- 
acterized this period of my life. And then, 
assuming a higher tone of religious precept, he 
gave me to understand that God required not 
merely a heart of which it could only be said 
that it is forgiven, but a heart which could 
properly, and in some real sense, be designated 
as holy; that it was not sufficient to escape hell, 
but that he demanded also the subjection of the 
evils of our nature, and the utmost purity and 
heighth of Christian attainment. The circum- 
stance of his wearing the dress of a mendicant 
did not prevent his speaking like one having 
authority. There was something in him inca- 
pable of being concealed by the poverty of his 
outward appearance, which commanded my si- 
lence and profound respect. The Spirit of God 
bore witness to what he said. The words of 
this remarkable man, whom I never saw before, 
and whom I have never since seen, penetrated 
my very soul." Deeply affected and overcome 
by what he had said, I had no sooner reached 
the church than I fainted away.” 

She now saw how impossible it is to combine 
the love of God and the love of the world. 
From this time she resolved, “I will be wholly 
the Lord’s. The world shall have no portion 
in me.” She had counted the cost before com- 
ing to this solemn determination, and so far as 
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we can learn she was enabled to keep unbroken 
to the end of her life the resolution thus made 
at the age of twenty-two. Two years later, at 
the suggestion of her pious friend, Genevieyg 
Granger, she reduced this resolution to Writing 
and signed it. 

Very soon was the sincerity of her full sur. 
render put to the test. The first of a series of 
afflictions which befell her was an attack of 
small-pox. Vanity had been a snare to her, 
and now that beauty which had nourished her 
vanity was smitten. Her friends showed great 
and sincere sorrow, and came to condole with 
her. But she says, “Thankfully I received 
everything as from God’s hand, and I did not 
hesitate to say to those who expressed their re. 
gret and sympathy that I rejoiced at that in 
which they found so much cause of lamente. 
tion.” She even went so far as to refuse the 
remedies which her friends recommended ag 
preventing in some degree the disfiguring effect 
of the disease. Soon after her recovery, her 
second son, a child of great promise, died of 
the same loathsome disease which had so nearly 
proved fatal to his mother. “This blow,” she 
says, “struck me to the heart. I was over. 
whelmed, but God gave me strength in my 
weakness.” 

During all this time the malicious activity 
of her mother-in-law never flagged, and its in- 
fluence on her husband seems to have been 
greater now than ever before. He limited her 
seasons of prayer to half an hour, and was 
angry if she exceeded that period. When con- 
versation was going on about her, she would 
often be so absorbed in meditation as to be 
oblivious of what was being said, and when 
afterward she was asked about subjects which 
had been discussed, her entire ignorance of 
them gave her husband great offense. She was 
afterward brought to see that duty to God can- 
not require us to neglect duty to our neighbor, 
even in comparatively small particulars. 

About this time, that is in the year 1671, she 
first met with Francis de la Combe. He was 
man of fine presence and great talents, and had 
enjoyed every advantage of education. He 
was a member of the religious order of Barna 
bites, was an eloquent preacher, and seems to 
have been sincerely devoted to the service of 
his Master. He came to Madame Guyon bear- 
ing a letter of introduction from her half 
brother, Father La Mothe. She was not de 
sirous at this time of forming new acquaint 
ances, but out of consideration for her brother's 
wish she admitted him. They conversed on re 
ligious topics with mutual interest and profit 
He came again, and on this occasion Madame 
Guyon spoke to him of the inward way, as she 
calls it, that is, such an experience in religion 
as depends wholly upon God, in distinction 
from that which is outward in that it depends 
upon man. La Combe was prepared to receive 
her words, the more because in her life and 
conversation he saw evidences of a depth of re 
ligious experience to which he had not attained. 
He said afterward that this conversation marked 
a crisis in his life. He then resolved to give 
himself unreservedly to God. At what cost he 
kept his resolution will appear later. 

Vriting of this period afterward, she says 
that she was made victorious over the will’s 
evil doing, but not over its evil nature. The 
enemy was kept at bay, but he was not slain. 
In 1672 she was called upon to part with her 
father and her only daughter. Her father had 
long been a religious man and she testifies that 
in his later years he had shown great reliance 
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on God. She was tenderly attached to him, 


and when on the day of his death she was over- 
taken with a presentiment of what was about 
to happen, she was so affected as to be scarcely 
able to speak. Shortly after a messenger came 
tosummon her and on her arrival she found 
him dead. Her father had not been ill, and 
the messenger brought the first information of 
his sudden sickness. 

The little daughter was only three years old. 
Her disposition was such as to endear her to all 
with whom she came in contact. Her percep- 
tion of religious things was wonderful in one so 
young. Her mother often found her at prayer, 
and when she saw her mother with her eyes 
closed she would whisper, “are you asleep?” 
and then cry out, “ah, no! you are praying.” 
She would at once drop on her knees and pray 
too. The loss of such a child was indeed a bit- 
ter grief, but the bereaved mother was sustained 
as only those can be who have no will incon- 
sistent with his holy will who doeth all things 
well. 

In the next year died her friend Genevieve 
Granger, who had ministered to her consolation 
and support in many trials. She accepted the 
loss of this dear friend as a fresh warning that 
she must look for support to God alone, saying, 
“There must be no conductor, no support, to 
the man whom Thou art determined to destroy 


by the entire destruction of the natural life.” 
(To be continued.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

At this time when apprehension of war is in 

every mind, when such words as Spain, and 
Cuba, and war ships, and dynamite, and torpe- 
does are upon every tongue, when the sentiment 
is frequently expressed that “the Maine inci- 
dent is one involving the honor of our nation 
and cannot be submitted to arbitration,” when 
newspapers freely publish false news, or give to 
rumor the face of fact to excite the people, that 
the journals may increase their circulation, and 
are advocating war to advance their money in- 
terests, it is time for us as professed followers of 
“The Prince of Peace” to faithfully represent 
Him who said, “ They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” It will be well for us 
if, when reading of the bloodshed in Cuba and 
its attendant disease and starvation, we do not 
let our sense of pity for the oppressed and ab- 
horrence for such vast evils drive us into a feel- 
ing of hate and a wish to take into our own 
hands the sword of vengeance ; and so nourish- 
ing these feelings we may find ourselves too 
weak to represent the peaceable nature of Christ 
and unable to show how love can conquer hate 
and how “ perfect love casts out fear.” 

Ihave several times within the past few weeks 
heard expressions fall from the lips of different 
members of our Society that were meant to 
Tn our nation should it go to war with Spain. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that this is 
a general sentiment among us, but it is preva- 
lent enough to be aetieusble felt in some places, 
and it has caused me to look closely to the 
foundation of my faith in this matter. 

It is noticeable that those exercised for the 
welfare of our Society and of our beloved na- 
tion have been imbued with a spirit of prayer 
that He who often permits peoples to reap in 
shed blood the evil of their hate may restrain 
the impending wrath.* 





*It has also been gratifying that there is so much 
of peace sentiment in our nation at large, and that an 
incident that might have aroused some races to un- 
controlled hatred has been so far in most part calmly 
and deliberately considered by those in authority. 










Christ’s reign upon earth was foretold thou- 


sands of years, and in his coming reign it was 


prophesied that his government should be one 
of peace, and on that glad morning of his 
human birth even the angels rejoiced in fore- 
seeing “ peace on earth and gvod will to men,” 
and what was promised of Him, He does so far 
as his spirit has rule. “And of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no 
end.” 

In the midst of times troublous and dark, it 
should be remembered that what He has prom- 
ised He is also bringing to pass. Remember 
that the sweet reasonableness of the Gospel has 
prevailed in many cases, and that probably at 
no time in the history of the world have there 
been so many advocates of peace. The desire 
of the Christian world was voiced by Tennyson, 
when he said, 

“Ah, when shall all men’s good be each man’s rule, 

And universal peace lie like a shaft of light across 
the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Through all the circle of the golden year.” 


And this prophecy of arbitration may not be 
far distant from fulfilment, 
“And the war-drum throb no longer 
And the battle flag was furled 


In the parliament of man 
The federation of the world.” 


It is, however, an amazing thing, that while 
we are so deeply stirred at the woes of a foreign 
race, the miseries of a people not akin by blood 
and whose language is strange to us, we scarcely 
notice the vaster misery, the more degrading 
evil that afflicts our own kindred and friends 
until there is scarcely one of us who has not 
felt the sting of its disgrace and the blight of 
its death—death more fearful than that by the 
sword. As wise a man as William E. Glad- 
stone has said, that the evils of the legalized 
drink traffic are greater than the combined 
evils of the three historical scourges of war pes- 
tilence and famine. These words he did not 
speak in haste, but with deliberation and in the 
light of his vast knowledge and experience. 

While being faithful to the peaceable princi- 
ples of our religion we should be alive to every 
good word and work. And as we protest against 
war, let our protest be as strong and unceasing 
against the liquor traffic, which is conducive to 
disease and want and violence and even war 
itself, and beside attacking private virtue, threat- 
ens the destruction of law and order through 
official corruption. 

Let every Friend say this shall not continue 
by my consent. 

Wa ter E. Vat. 

Moorgstowy, N. J., Third Month 27th, 1898. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
How deeply instructive are the last words of 
Josiah Coale! “ Be faithful to God and have a 
single eye to his glory and seek nothing for self; 
. . « then will ye have the reward of life. For 
my part, I have walked in faithfulness with the 
Lord, and I have with Him. His majesty 

is with me, and his crown of life is upon me.” 
Of such an one as J. Coale, and of his com- 
panions in exercise, the following may have been 
spoken: “ The crowning excellence of their min- 
istry, and that of every man and woman who 
faithfully received their message and followed, 
in their measure, where their leaders guided,— 
was the entire consecration of their lives, as know- 
ing no aim but the glory of Christ, and no hap- 
piness which interfered with a constant and 
abiding communion with Him.” 


Soul-Rest. 

The parting gift of Jesus Christ to his chosen 
disciples, just before his crucifixion, was that of 
peace. “ Peace I leave with you; my peace I 
give unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you.” They had looked for worldly gifts— 
position, fame, power, rule, popularity. Their 
Master had to teach them of higher gifts, wean- 
ing them wholly from the world. The world has 
many gifts in its power. All men, at some time 
or other, have sought its wealth. Many who set 
before themselves this ideal attain it. There is 
one thing, however, they can never attain by 
these means—peace. The young ruler had the 
world’s gifts, but he was not at rest. His heart 
told him there was something beyond. Hence 
his quest to Jesus. He desired peace, though 
not prepared to pay the price. Unsatisfied, he 
left Jesus, having made “ the great refusal.” All 
the gifts of the world are shadowed by this lack 
—they cannot bring heart-rest. They may con- 
duce to indifference and self-satisfaction, but 
beneath all there is a sense of something want- 
ing. It is a condition of our nature, “ Thou hast 
made us for thyself, and our heart is restless till 
it find its rest in thee.” Our Lord associated 
his gift of rest with the bearing of his yoke, 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of Me, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Obedi- 
ence and peace therefore go together. Why, 
then, does not this rest of soul belong to every 
Christian? Because perfect peace and rest of 
soul are the outcome of complete submission, 
and there are many who have not taken this 
step, or who do not abide in this obedience of 
faith. 

Rest of soul is fruitful in the best work. Many 
Christian workers belong to the type of Martha, 
“ cumbered about much serving.” Their ideal 
of work seems to be quantity, regardless of the 
fact that it is quality that tells. We cannot 
think of Mary as a non-worker—no follower of 
Christ can be an idler—but she felt the need of 
heart-inspiration in work, and thus she sat at 
Jesus’ feet. As Josephine Butler recently wrote 
in a contemporary, “ One of the needful condi- 
tions for attaining to the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear in the things of God is soul-leisure, 

uietness, calm, and concentration of spirit. 
Barth's voices must be silenced for a time, that 
the voice of God—the ‘ still, small voice’-—may 
be heard by the waiting soul. ‘In returning 
and in rest shall ye be saved. In quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength.’ ” The Lord 
knew the experience of weariness in labor, and 
was able to sympathize with his apostles in simi- 
lar circumstances. Thus, when they returned 
from their missionary journeys, whither they 
had been sent two by two, fle said to them, 
“ Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, 
and rest awhile.” They had been giving out ; 
they needed a time of refilling and sckuhiie, So 
with his disciple in this day of hurry and bus- 
tle, this age of meetings and conventions and 
missions and social movements, his word is still 
the same. To quote again, “God does not wish 
that any of his poor servants should be over- 
burdened and overworked. He is waiting for 
souls who have leisure to draw near to Him, 
and to ‘abide with Him’ (for the world’s day is 
far spent), in order that He may reveal to them, 
by his Spirit, the hidden things, the rich and 
joyful things which humanity so sorely needs to 
know and to share.” The attainment of this 
condition involves a higher view of work. The 
restful soul will not consider the supreme ques- 
tion to be whether his work is successful as the 
world counts success. The supreme question for 
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him is whether it is harmony with the Divine 
will, for it is no longer his work, but the Lord’s 
work. Work carried out in this spirit will not 
be forced or strained—it will be fruitful and 
lasting because of its inspiration. 

Such peace, such rest of soul, prepares men 
for the storms of life. However fierce may be 
the waves of the Atlantic, deep down there is 
quietness and calm. So with the restful Chris- 
tian; the storms and sufferings of the world 
ruffle only the surface of his life, for the springs 
of his life are “ hid with Christ in God.” Im- 
prisonments and bodily suffering cannot disturb 
this peace, and the prisoner, like Paul and Silas 
at Philippi, bruised and sore, can sing for joy. 
This singing of Paul and Silas was no mere ef- 
fort at cheerfulness, like that of the timid boy 
who whistles in the dark to keep up his spirits. 
They sang because their hearts were joyful, and 
they were able to rejoice in tribulation, remem- 
bering the words of the Master to his persecuted 
disciples. Their singing was a natural outflow, 
bespeaking the peace and calm within. For the 
acquirement of the same living peace “ which 
floweth as a river” we to-day may fitly use the 
ancient prayer of Augustine, “Oh, that thou 
wouldst enter into my heart and saturate it, that 
I may forget my own ills, and embrace thee, 
my only good!”—London Friend. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Be not Anxious for the Morrow. 


So keen are the competitions of business, so 
increasingly difficult do men find it to obtain 
for themselves and their families the necessaries 
of physical life, while so many are really failing 
to accomplish this and at the same time pay 
their honest debts, that we need not wonder if 
the voice of despair cries out now and again, 
“ The world is too full; let the weak perish !” 

Not so is the Gospel voice. To the poor, whom 
we have always with us, the language of Divine 
love goes out as livingly to-day as it did in the 
synagogue at Nazareth nearly nineteen centuries 
ago, “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” God who “so 
loved the world that He gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life,” so loves 
it still. The providence of our Father in heaven, 
who notes the sparrow’s fall, is extended over 
the least of the children of men. Desiring all 
to serve Him, He must have for each however 
humble a service; and so there be conformity 
to his heavenly law, can we doubt that there 
will be provision for the trusting servant, who 
is of more value than many sparrows? 

It was the testimony of David in his old age 
that he had never seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread. Anda greater than 
David has promised to all whose search is first 
for the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
that the things needful to the body shall be 
added. Doubtless this does not mean that all 
will be granted that the natural desires may 
crave, or that there will necessarily be given a 
surplus over present needs for another genera- 
tion to live upon; but it surely does mean that 
the Lord whose first commandment to men is 
that they shall love Him, will provide for those 
who walk in his love whatever is outwardly 
needful to keep in reasonable comfort the bodies 
which men have received from Him. So while 





































they whose life is bound up in the things that 
are seen, may well feel anxious for their sup- 
port amid the cruel competitions of the present 
time, let it be otherwise with those whose affec- 
tions are set upon things above, and whose 
spirits are content with that simplicity of life 
and moderation in all things which Christian 
teaching enjoins. 
having faith in God, they know that the very 
hairs of their heads are all numbered. 


fruitful field for discouragement, lamentation 
and sympathy. 
own; many deplore those of their friends, and 
some are so forcibly impressed with their num- 
ber and severity in the world at large that they 
affirm with more or less confidence that life is 
not worth living. 
those who are thus bewailing the woes of life 
that a large number of them, at least, have no 
right to exist, that they proceed from causes 
which ought to be rooted out and banished from 
life; that they are the direct result of trans- 
gressions against the laws of our nature, and 
inevitable penalties for ignorance and conscious 
wrong doing. Yet, when they come to be close- 
ly examined, such will assuredly be found to 
be the fact. 


and intelligence as he can command upon the 
list of his own burdens, tracing them, one by 
one, each to its appropriate source. 
them, of course, he must attribute to circum- 
stances over which he could have had no con- 





be changed into self abasement, and the effort 
to endure a grief should often be replaced by 
the effort to sweep away a disgrace. 

There is one very effective method of doin 
this, which is by cherishing higher aims thap 
have hitherto swayed us. Very many of the 
disappointments which we endure would scarce. 
ly have been felt had our hopes and efforts been 
directed into worthier channels. As when we 
ascend a mountain, we look down upon the 
mists which had enveloped us below, so if our 
minds attain to noble purposes and high en. 
deavors, we shall look down with comparative 
indifference upon the failures and misfortunes 
which afflicted us when on a lower plane. The 
hero, in saving a life from fire or flood, is not 
troubled by the singeing or the drenching of 
his garments. The statesman, filled with earn. 
est plans for his country’s welfare, is not careful 
to notice the petty criticism of politicians. The 
philanthropist whose heart is set on improving 
a wretched district does not shrink in disgust 
from investigating its misery. Large views, 
high hopes and unselfish aims will dissipate a 
whole army of petty trials, annoyances and ir. 
ritations, and will even greatly reduce real 
anxieties and solicitude. 

If such is the true attitude to assume towards 
our own troubles, how shall we regard those of 
others? Certainly not with any flippancy or 
contempt, nor with any diminution of sympa 
thy. A grief is always grievous, even though 
it may be needless, and all suffering should meet 
with compassion, otherwise our influence and 
helpfulness are at an end. Yet, in many cases, 
this sympathy is attended only with exhorta- 
tions to patience, endurance and fortitude. Peo- 
ple seem to think that all sorrows descend like 
rain from above upon the sufferer, and that all 
he can do is to accept and bear them as placid- 
ly and meekly as possible. A much more whole- 
some way of regarding them, as we have seen, 
is to trace them back to their true causes, and 
if we can do this for ourselves we can certainly 
help others to do the same. If, in all tender- 
ness and sympathy, we can induce them to give 
to many of their griefs a more heroic treatment 
than that of simple endurance, and especially 
if we can lift their thoughts and hopes to a 
higher and purer atmosphere, we shall do far 
more for their real relief and solace than by 
any amount of condolence or any admonitions 
to patient resignation.— Public Ledger. 


























These have naught to fear ; 





Unwarrantable Griefs. 
The sorrows that afflict humanity afford a 


Every one mourns over his 


It seldom seems to occur to 


Let any one reflect with as much impartiality 
Some of 


trol, and these afford ample scope for all the 
fortitude and resignation which he can summon 
to his aid. But, if he be honest to himself, he 
will discover a numerous array of griefs which 
are utterly unwarrantable, and for which he 
has no right to pity himself, or to claim sympa- 
thy from others. Many bodily ailments are of 
this character. Not only the sick headache 
which follows excessive indulgence of appetite, 
and which is so direct a consequence as geveral- 
ly to induce a feeling of shame, but the lan- 
guor and exhaustion which ensue from a course 
of jate hours, over excitement and other irregu- 
larities, the illnesses which supervene upon ex- 
tra and protracted exertion, or upon reckless 
exposure, or upon neglect of sanitary measures, 
are all sufferings which we need not and ought 
not to have had. 

Then, when we consider mental griefs, we 
find quite as large a proportion to be unneces- 
sary and unwarrantable. We have let envy or 
jealousy rankle within us, aud the sting poisons 
all our happiness. Our vanity has been wound- 
ed, and we are smarting with the pain. Our 
self love has been lacerated, and our heart 
bleeds. We have been idle and negligent, and 
we bewail our adverse fortune. We have taken 
foolish risks, and suffer loss. We have coveted 
place and honor and applause, and, not receiv- 
ing them, we are embittered. We have not 
shown ourselves friendly, yet we mourn that we 
are friendless; or we have not cultivated our 
powers, and grieve over our incompetence. In 
a thousand ways we endure sorrows that need 
not have come to us, and bear burdens which 
we have laid upon our own shoulders. In all 
these cases it is not submission and resignation, 
patience and fortitude that we need, but rather 
energy and resolution to attack the causes from 
which we suffer, and to put an end to them as 
quickly as possible. Self pity should very often 





Heated Rooms Safe. 


An English physician, Dr. William H. Pearse, 
comes forth with the theory that all the talk 
about the danger of going from heated rooms 
out into the cold air is nonsense. Dr. Pearse 
believes in hot rooms in winter, only so that 
they are well ventilated. He holds that the 
heat of the room or house is a great preservative 
from chill or “ catching cold,” on going out into 
the open air. In Russia, in Central Europe, 
Canada and the Northern United States houses 
are made very warm with a dry heat in the 
winter, yet men, women and children go out 
into a temperature below zero. The stimulation 
and heightened condition of the circulation and 
nerves, and ultimate molecules of protoplasm, 
give a great power of resistance to the outer in- 
tense cold, preventing “ chill” in the first ex- 
posure, until exercise, with its infinite motions, 
as it were, takes up and maintains the conditions 
of resistance. 

The Medical Record, commenting on Dr. 
Pearse’s theory editorially, says : 
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“Dr. Pearse is undoubtedly correct in his 
observations that one can come from a hot room 
into the cold outer air and run but little chance 






















































































































































g of catching cold. The danger is rather in en- 
D tering a hot room from without, and especially 
le in entering an overheated and unventilated apart- 
e ment filled with excrementitious products from 
0 the lungs and skin of its inmates. A change 
re from a hot to a cold atmosphere can be made 
re suddenly, but that from extreme cold to in-door 
ar heat should be made gradually if one would 
a avoid the catarrhal consequences of “ catching 
ve heat.” 
es 
he Humiity.—Humility is perpetual quietness 
ot of heart. It is to have notrouble. It is never 
of to be fretted, or vexed, or irritated, or sore, or 
D- disappointed. It isto expect nothing, to wonder 
‘al at nothing that is done to me, to feel nothing 
he done against me. It is to be at rest when no- 
ng body praises me, and when I am blamed and 
st despised. It isto have a blessed home in myself, 
8, where I can go in and shut the door, and kneel 
7 tomy Father in secret, and am at peace as in 
ir- a deep sea of calmness, when all around and 
eal above is troubled.” — Tract. 
rds First Use or Porators in IReLanp.—In 
of the garden adjoining his house at Youghal, Ra- 
or leigh planted the first potatoes ever grown in 
pa- Ireland. The vegetable was brought to him 
gh from the little colony which he endeavored to 
eet establish in Virginia. The colonists started in 
nd April, 1585, and Thomas Harriot, one of their 
ses, number, wrote a description of the country in 
rta- 1587. He describes a root which must have been 
e0- the potato: “Openank are a kind of rovts of 
ike round form, some of the bigness of walnuts some 
all furre greater, which are found in moist and 
cid- marish grounds growing many together one by 
ole- another in ropes, as though they were fastened 
en, witha string. Being boiled, they are very good 
and meat,” 
inly The Spaniards first brought potatoes to Europe, 
der- but Raleigh was undoubtedly the first to intro- 
zive duce the plant into Ireland.—St. Nicholas. 
rent 
ally Items Concerning the Society. 
os Philadelphia Yearly Meeting appears, without 
far %0 designing, to have taken precedence of London 
4 by or any Yearly Meeting, in addressing an Epistle 
lons directly to all Meetings bearing the name of Friends. 
The British Friend of the present month says: 
“The important subject of the correspondence be- 
tween London Yearly Meeting and Friends in 
America is again moving the minds of Friends in 
_ different parts of the country, with a view to some 
ik readjustment of our position that shall be more in 
ta harmony with Christian brotherhood and with the 
roms spirit of catholicity, so strongly emphasized by 
arse rge Fox when he counselled Friends to cherish 
that “auniversal spirit?” A letter from Harrowgate 
, the says: “Although our own Monthly Meeting was 
ative not in favor of taking any official steps, it is with 
into its full concurrence that this matter will be laid 
: before the Yearly Meeting, in the wish that an 
rope, Epistle should be sent to all who bear the name of 
Uses Friends.” The. same correspondent addresses a 
) the letter to different Preparative Meetings, from which 
» out We extract the following portion: ‘‘At our last Pre- 
ation parative Meeting it was decided to send a letter (a 
, and copy of which follows), to a// Friends in the United 
asm States. When in America last year I could not but 
on feel that our action with regard to Friends there is 
rae Open to question. It seems illogical and unchris- 
t ex- Han to sympathize only with the body we call Or- 
tions, thodox, ond to neglect those wha if unorthodox, 
itions require our help the more. If certain members of | 
the [other] body are to us unorthodox in their views, 
Dr. are not also others amongst the so-called orthodox, 





in the methods of their religious services? Yet all 
are seekers after light, and most are in absolute ac- 








joint Epistle from the Yearly Meeting may be sent 
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cord with us on fundamental truths, and each 
body is equally entitled to our sympathy and re- 
gard. Are we not now rather endorsing the intol- 
erance of the past, and fostering a division which 
it may be our privilege to heal? It is hoped that a 


to all Friends in the United States, and thata closer 
union between American and English Friends may 
arise in a union which may be full of possibilities 
for good.” 

In York Monthly Meeting also the proposal was 
discussed, and its spirit cordially accepted ; but offi- 
cial action was deferred for the present partly on 
account of the danger of compromising our posi- 
tion with the so-called orthodox bodies.” It was 
argued “ that so far as our correspondence carried 
endorsement, we were endorsing the practices of 
the “ Friend’s Church,” which were wholly unlike 
what we knew as Quakerism, whilst refusing fel- 
lowship to those who were really akin to us.” 

Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting has adopted 
the following minute: “ This meeting suggests to 
our next Quarterly Meeting the propriety of ad- 
dressing the Yearly Meeting, with the object of 
bringing about an equality of treatment, in the 
matter of correspondence, of all the various sections 
of Friends in America; thereby necessarily avoid- 
ing the formal endor-ement of the views of any, 
while yet linking ourselves in Christian love with 
all. For this end we propose that an Epistle ‘ to 
all who bear the name of Friends in America,’ be 
sent year by year, and replies received from all 
who are willing to send them.” 





The sympathies of Friends have long gone out 
towards the persecuted Dukhobortsi or “Spirit- 
Wrestlers,” of Russia, but hitherto it has not been 
possible to render them much substantial help. An 
exceptional opportunity has now occurred through 
the permission of the Russian Government for 
some proportion of these suffering people to emi- 
grate. The Dukhobortsi have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Russian authorities mainly on ac- 
count of their conscientious refusal to bear arms, a 
fact which allies them very closely in sympathy 
with members of the Society of Friends. Their 
present need and this great opportunity will there- 
fore commend themselves especially to the practical 
help of Friends. To Morsvians and Mennonites 
also the appeal will have especial force. 

In the London Meeting for Sufferings held on 
the Ist instant, it was stated that thirty young men 
of the Dukhobortsi were not long ago sent toa dis- 
tant part of East Siberia without any political 
fault on their part, but purely for religious reasons. 
Three thousand of these people are at present 
“under the ban,” and of these probably one thou- 
sand are available for emigration, that is, those 
who are beyond the age of military conscription, or 
those who are yet too young.—London Friend. 





Our invitation to former subscribers of the Uni- 
ted Friend, to whom THE FRIEND has been sent 
for a season meets with some encouraging returns. 
One of these new subscribers writes: “ The paper 
has been very welcome to me, and I only regret 
that I have not been an earlier subscriber. I hope 
that all the United Friend patrons feel as cordial 
towards [THE FRIEND] paper as I do.” 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The two hundred and eighteenth session of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was preceded by 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders held on 
the Seventh-day last. This became an occasion 
of Divine solemnity, continuing under a living 
covering till a late hour. In view of the vacant 
places of faithful standard-bearers who were with 
us one year ago, our sense of loss was revived, as 
also a sense of the responsibility of those who 
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remain, to gather more closely to the Chief 
Shepherd alone. 
the minister, “ for that he himself also is com- 
passed with infirmity, ought, as for the people, 
so also for himself, to offer for sins,’”—even to 
come to the place of sacrifice, remission of sins, 
and cleansing on his own account, as a condi- 
tion for offering an offering in righteousness, 
and pleading with others to come to the same. 
Ministers were counselled to accept without par- 
leying the Divine call to go forth and labor, 
trusting the care of their families to Him who 
having called will provide; as He was found to 
do in the case of Thomas Shillitoe, and many 
others. They were reminded that soundness in 
doctrine, and the correct and fluent expression 
of it, are not a sufficient ground of authority 


It was brought to view that 


for public delivery, but the fresh ability that 


God gives with his call for service at the time, 


alone justifies the vocal utterance of a message; 
that public supplications are not for instruction 
of others in doctrine, still less of the Most High; 
that a sense of the needs of a congregation, 
being from Him, should, when called for, be 
returned to Him as prayer, without intermix- 
ture of preaching, of teaching, of description, 
and of much that too often tends to prolong 
and to despoil the exercise; that a dearth of 
vocal ministry in whole Quarterly Meetings 
may mean unfaithfulness in individuals or in 
the Church. The elders among us were re- 
minded to feed the flock of God and take the 
oversight thereof as willing subjects of the Chief 
Shepherd. 

The Yearly Meeting opened on Second-day 
morning with its usual large attendance. In 
the men’s meeting a lively exhortation to the 
young was, after a season of silence, handed 
forth, to bring all the tithes into the Lord’s 
store- house, that a blessing may be poured upon 
them. A solemn exercise in vocal supplication 
followed. After the opening of the business, a 
communication addressed to it by an associa- 
tion of Friends in England, was referred to a 
committee for examination. A minute from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting was read, acknowledging 
as acceptable the Epistle sent to them last year 
by this Yearly Meeting, and that way did not 
at that time open to address us in the form of 
an Epistle. 

A proposition from Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing asking for a rule of the Discipline by which 
much reduced Preparative Meetings of Minis- 
ters and Elders might be laid down, and their 
members incorporated with another Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, was referred to a commit- 
tee for consideration. A remark that this in- 
dicated a provision for a “declining state” was 
followed by a lively exercise in which several 
participated, upholding the one remedy for de- 
cline, Christ the Provision of Zion, with abso- 
lute surrender to his will in all things, that for 
us to live, may be Christ. A provision for 
greater outwardness, worldliness, numbers at 
the expense of principles, would indeed be a 
provision for a declining state. But every in- 
dividual provision for a whole-hearted dedica- 
tion to God and the word of his grace which is 
able to build us up, is a provision for our as- 
eending and enlargement. A hopeful view 
seemed to prevail that the cause of Truth would 
not decline. The growing openness to our prin- 
ciples in regard to war might be a token that 
our other principles will in their turn largely 
take hold of men. 

The work of the Meeting for Sufferings, as 
exhibited in its Minutes for the past year, was 
laid before the view of the Yearly Meeting. A 
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book prepared by our beloved Friend, the late 
Joseph Walton, entitled “ Incidents Illustrating 
the History and Doctrines of the Society of 
Friends,” had been approved by the Meeting, 
and printed. The Trustees of the Charleston 
Fund had, since their last report, some eight 
years ago, expended $5,410 in building or re 
pairing Friends’ meeting-houses in North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings. 

A proposed bill “to legalize betting and pool- 
selling on the grounds of Agricultural Societies 
and Driving Clubs,” in Pennsylvania, had been 
in Sixth Month last protested against in a lively 
memorial, which two members had carried to 
Harrisburg and presented to the Governor and 
the Legislature. The Governor expressed his 
intention to veto the bill, should it pass; which 
it failed to do. 

A volume entitled “The Diary and Letters 
of Deborah Webb” had been approved and 
printed ; also, memorials of two deceased Friends. 

The Meeting had been deeply exercised in 
view of the troubled relations of our country 
with Spain, and had prepared a strong memo- 
rial in favor of a peaceable settlement of all 
matters at issue between the two governments, 
either by negotiation or by arbitration. This 
memorial and an account of the visit of mem- 
bers to Washington, were produced in a recent 
number of this periodical. About 1,500 copies 
of the memorial have been circulated, and some 
3,500 more are on hand awaiting further dis- 
tribution. The views expressed therein have 
been warmly commended in several periodicals. 

A solemn exercise spread over the Meeting 
in view of the dire cloud of war which ap- 
peared to cover our land; notwithstanding the 
remarkable development of peace principles 
among our people which the occasion for war 
has disclosed. This decided spread of the belief 
that war is unchristian and wrong, is believed 
to show that our religious Society has not lived 

and that Christ has not died, in vain. Buta 
strong exercise, joined in apparently by our 
young men themselves, prevailed that we should 
not relax our testimony in the day of trial; 
neither should we by any unwatchful remarks in 
daily intercourse with men, nullify the effect of 
our published memorial against the spirit of war. 

The distribution of the Epistle issued last year 

“to all Meetings bearing the name of Friends, 
and the members composing them,” having been 
delegated to the Meeting for Sufferings, report 
was made that copies of the Epistle had been 
sent to twenty-seven Yearly Meetings which 
have up to this time been held, and with but 
little exception the Epistle was received in the 
spirit in which it was issued. Of the 40,000 
copies which were printed, 32,000 copies have 
been distributed among meetings and their mem- 
bers in both hemispheres leaving 8,000 to be 
circulated in Ireland and elsewhere, when the 
Epistle shall have been read in Dublio Yearly 
Meeting. Several very appreciative and en- 
couraging extracts from letters sent by recipients 
of the Epistle were read. 

The Book Committee reported 1,181 books 
and 761 pamphlets as sold, and 1,256 volumes 
and 1,469 pamphlets given away, those gratui- 
tously distributed costing $522. Opportunities 
had been embraced of sending some books to 
Mexico, Central America, and South America. 
The whole printing, binding and distributing 
for the year had cost $1,883.57. 

Through the Charles L. Willitts fund copies 
















































to Liberia and our Southern States, from which 
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many grateful expressions of appreciation have 
been returned. 


ing closed under the good feeling of Divine 
favor which had characterized the deliberations 
throughout. 


President’s Message does not seem to be in entire ac- 
cord with the views of many members of Congress, its 
reception generally throughout the country is very 
satisfactory to the Administration. 


Congress agreed to the following resolutions: 
and of right onght to be, free and independent ; 


to demand, and the Government of the United States 
does hereby demand that the Government of Spain at 
once relinquish its authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces 
from Cuba and Cuban waters. 


and he hereby is, directed and empowered to use the 
entire land and naval forces of the United States, and 
to call into the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several States to such extent as may be 
necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 


any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction or contro] over said island, except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts its determination when 
that is accomplished to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people.” 


dent. 


sive until the United States not only makes the tender 
of war, but executes it by unmistakable overt acts. 


been notified that in the event of war both Spain and 
the United States will refrain from privateering. 


further orders all mail for Cuba is to be sent to New 
York for despatch, instead of via Tampa and Key 
West.” 


sponse to a resolution of inquiry, that so strong is the 
sentiment in Alaska against the existing liquor laws 
that their enforcement is impossible. 


lina for the year ended Sixth Month 30th, 1897, says 
that there were no lynchings in the State during that 
time. 


tract with the Russian Government for the delivery of 
35,000 tons of steel rails at Vladivostock for the con- 
struction of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 


docks, at Charlestown, Mass., was blown off by a dust 
explosion early on the morning of the 17th inst., and 
the fire that followed destroyed 400,000 bushels of 
grain and other property. 
nearly $600,000. 


sons who organized the American Anti-Slavery Society 
in this city in 1883, died on the 15th inst., in his 88th 
year. 


is 88 more than the previous week, and 88 more than 
the corresponding week of 1897. Of the foregoing, 268 
were males and 239 females; 71 died of pneumonia; 
50 of consumption; 40 of heart disease; 22 of diph- 
theria; 19 of inflammation of the brain; 18 of apo- 


of the African’s Friend had been regularly sent 
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do., favorite brands, $5.55 a $5.75. City mills, extra, 
$3.35 a $3.75; do., clear, $4.30 a $4.50; do., straight, 
$4.50 a $4.70 ; do., patent, $5.20 a $5.65. Rye Firour.— 
Choice Penna., $2.90 per bbl. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.02 a $1.02}. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 35} a 35jc. 
No. 2 white oats, 334 a 33$c. 

Beer Catrie. — Extra, 54a 5}c.; good, 4} a 5c.; me 
dium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.— Extra, 44 a 4}c.; good, 4a dhe; 
medium, 3} a 3$c.; common, 3 a 3}c.; spring lambs, 
$3.50 a $5.50. 

Hogs.—5j c. for best Western ; 5} a 5}c. for others, 
and 5 a 5}c. for State. 

ForEe1Gn.—A despatch of the 14th inst., from Mad- 
rid, says: “ At the Cabinet Council, which was held 
this afternoon under the Presidency of the Queen Re- 
gent, it was decided to hasten the re-opening of the 
Spanish Parliament. The date for the assembling of 
the Cortes was April 25th, but Parliament will now 
be summoned to meet on Wednesday next, April 20, 
The Queen Regent signed the decree convoking the 
Parliament at 6 o’clock this evening.” 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who was Minister to Spain dur. 
ing the first Cleveland administration, speaking of the 
Cuban question, says: “It is extraordinary how fara 
mistaken sentiment will carry a nation. Any intelli- 
gent Spaniard ought to see that Cuba is a burden and 
a loss, and that to relinquish this possession would be 
the best thing that Spain could do. But when I was 
in Spain—and I assume the feeling has not changed 
—the one point upon which all Spaniards agreed, 
Carlists, Republicans and every party and faction 
among the supporters of the present dynasty was that 
Cuba should be held at any cost.” . 

“The Spanish Government never entertained the 
thought of evacuating Cuba, and no rulers, statesmen 
or Cortes in Spain would ever consider such a humilia- 
tion,” is the semi-official statement made by a foreign 
diplomat at Washington. 

It is reported that a serious outbreak has taken 
place in Fuluan, Philippine Islands, and that the in- 
surgents have seized the telegraph station. 

he Swiss Bundesrath has unanimously rejected 
the suggestion of the National Council that it offer to 
mediate between the United States and Spain. 

The Swiss Government has prohibited the importa- 
tion of American fresh fruits as a precaution against 
the further introduction of the San Jose scale. 

Moscow has a hospital with accommodations for 
7000 persons, and employing 900 nurses and 26 phy- 
sicians. 

A gold nugget weighing seventy pounds was found 
recently in the Spasso Preobrajensk Mines, situated 
on the river Chibyck, in Siberia. The nugget will 
take the eleventh place, as far as size is concerned, 
among the nuggets of the whole world, and the second 
among those found in Russia. The first was found in 
the South Oural mountains. 

There are something like 40,000 public schools in 
Japan. The buildings are well built and very com 
fortable, education being compulsory. 

There are at present 10,000 convicts in the French 
colony of New Caledonia, which has been used ass 
penal colony since 1863. 

Mexico has decided to put a stop to bull Sghtiae, 

In Canada 123,830,000 letters passed through 
mail last year. , 


The first day’s session of the Yearly Meet- 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
UnitTep States.— It is stated that although the 


On the morning of the 19th instant both Houses of 
“First. That the people of the Island of Cuba are, 


“Second. That it is the duty of the United States 


“ Third. That the President of the United States be, 


“Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims 


These resolutions have been approved by the Presi- 


The policy at Madrid, it is stated, is to remain pas- 
A Vienna despatch asserts that the Powers have 


The Post Office Department has directed that “ until 
Secretary Gage has reported to the Senate, in re- 
The report of the Attorney General of North Caro- 
The Pennsylvania Steel Company concluded a con- 
The roof of the grain elevator at the Hoosic Tunnel 


The loss is estimated at 


Robert Purvis, the last survivor of sixty odd per- 


NOTICES. 

Tue BIBLE AssociATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 
207 Walnut Place, has for sale, at a very low pricé, 
some nice Self-pronouncing Teachers’ Bibles, with 
maps and all other helps. 


Deaths in this city last week numbered 507, which 


Se.ect Exrracts.—A new edition of Select Ex 
tracts, Selections and Anecdotes from Friends’ Reli- 
gious and Moral Almanacs, has been issued by the 
Tract Association of Friends, and copies are for sale 
at No. 304 Arch Street. Price, 25 cents. 


plexy; 17 of convulsions ; 17 of cancer ; 16 of marasmus ; 
15 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 14 of 
bronchitis ; 14 of paralysis; 13 of inanition ; 13 of ure- 
mia; 12 of croup; 12 of old age; 12 of nephritis; 11 
of measles, and 8 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 95; 4’s, reg., 108} a 109}; 
coupon, 1094 a 110}; new 4’s, reg. 119 a 120; coupon, 
120 a 121; 5’s, reg., 109} a 110$; coupon, 111 a 112; 
currency 6’s, 111 a 112. 

Corron.—6/;c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feep.—$15.50 a $16.00 per ton for winter in bulk 
and $14.00 a 14.50 per ton for spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do extras, 
$3.35 a $3.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.20 a $4.35; 
do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.55 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.30 a $4.45; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., 
do., patent, $4.85 a $5.10; spring, clear, $4.25 a $4.50 ; 
do., straight, $5.00 a $5.30; do., patent, $5.30 a $5.50 ; 


A MIDDLE AGED woman, a Friend, desires a position 
as nurse or attendant _— an elderly person. 
siderable experience and good references. 

Address ELIZABETH MACKENZIE, care of Samuel L 
Baily, 206 E. Hanover St., Trenton, N. J. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoor.—For convenienct 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. My 
and 2.53 and 4.32 P. M. Other trains are met wheo 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. Smep.ey, Sup’t. 
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